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I MR. SCARBOROUGEH’S FAMILY. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 





CHAPTER XLII. 
ENTERTAINS HIS FRIENDS. 


Movuntsoy, when he reached Captain 
Vignolles’s rooms, was received apparently 

| with great indifference. ‘I didn’t feel at 
all sure you would come. But there is a 

| bit of supper if you like to stay. I saw 
| Moody this morning, and he said he would 
look in if he was passing this way. Now 
sit down and tell me what you have been 
doing since you disappeared in that re- 
markable manner.” This was not at all what 

* Mountjoy had expected, but he could only 
sit down and say that he had done nothing 
| in particular. Of all club men Captain Vig- 
| nolles would be the worst with whom to 
play alone during the entire evening. And 
Mountjoy remembered now that he had 
never been inside four walls with Vignolles 
except ataclub. Vignolles regarded him 
simply asa piece of prey whom chance had 
thrown up onthe shore. And Moody, who 
4! would no doubt show himself before long, 
was another bird of the same covey, though 
less rapacious. Mountjoy put his hand up 
to his breast-pocket, and knew that the fifty 
pounds was there, but he knew also that 
it would soon be gone. Even to him it 
seemed to be expedient to get up and at 
once to go. What delight would there be 
to him in playing piquet with such a face 
opposite to him as that of Captain Vignolles, 
or with such a one as that of old Moody? 
There could be none of the brilliance of 
> the room, no pleasant hum of the voices 
of companions, no sense of his own equality 
with others. There would be none to 

+ sympathise with him when he cursed his 
ill-luck, there would be no chance of con- 
tending with an innocent who would be as 
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reckless as was he himself. He looked 
round. The room was gloomy and un- 
comfortable. Captain Vignolles watched 
him, and was afraid that his prey was about 
“Won't you light a cigar?” 
Mountjoy took the cigar, and then felt that 
he could not go quite at once. ‘I suppose 
| you went to Monaco ?” 

| Twas there for a short time.” 

| Monaco isn’t bad. Though there is 
of course the pull which the tables have 
against you. But it’s a grand thing to 
think that skill can be of noavail. I often 
think that I ought to play nothing but 
rouge et noir.” 

“© You !” 

“Yes; I. I don’t deny that I’m the 
luckiest fellow going. But I never can 
remember cards. Of course I know my 
trade. Every fellow knows his trade, and 
I’m up pretty nearly in all that the books 
tell you.” 

“That’s a great deal.” 

“ Not when you come to play with men 
who know what play is. Look at Grossen- 
grannel. I'd sooner bet on him than any 
man in London. Grossengrannel never 
forgets a card. I'll bet a hundred pounds 
that he knows the best card in every suit 
throughout an entire day’s play. That's 
his secret. He gives his mind to it,— 
which I can’t. Hang it! I’m always | 
thinking of something quite different, of 
what I’m going to eat, or that sort of 
thing. Grossengrannel is always looking ¢ 
at the cards, and he wins the odd rubber 
out of every eleven by his attention. Shall 
we have a game of piquet ?” 

Now on the moment, in spite of all that 
he had felt during the entire day, in the 
teeth of all his longings, in opposition to all 
his thirst, Mountjoy for a minute or two | 
did think that he could rise and go. His 
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again—if only he would abstain. But 
Viynolles had the card-table open, with 
clean packs, and chairs at the corners, 
before he could decide. ‘What is it to 
be? Twos on the game, I suppose.” But 
Mountjoy “would not play piquet. He 
named écarté, and asked that it might 
be only ten shillings a game. It was 
many months now since he had played a 
game of écarté. “Oh, hang it,” said 
Vignolles, still holding the pack in his 
hands, When thus appealed to, Mountjoy 
relented and agreed that a pound should 
be staked on each game. When they 
had played seven games Vignolles had 
won but one pound, and expressed an 
opinion that that kind of thing wouldn't 
suit them at all. ‘Schoolgirls would do 
better,” he said. Then Mountjoy pushed 
back his chair as though to go; when the 
door opened and Major Moody entered 
the room. ‘“ Now we'll have a rubber at 
dummy,” said Captain Vignolles, 

Major Moody was a grey-headed old 
man of about sixty, who played his cards 
with great attention, and never spoke a 
word—either then or at any other period 
of his life: He was the most taciturn of 
men, and was known not at all to any of 
his companions. It was rumoured of him 
that he had a wife at home, whom he kept 
in moderate comfort on his winnings. It 
seemed to be the sole desire of his heart 
to play with reckless, foolish young men, 
who up to a certain point did not care 
what they lost. He was popular, as being 
always ready to oblige every one, and, as 
was frequently said of him, was the very 
soul of honour. He certainly got no 
amusement from the play, working at it 
very hard,—and very constantly. No one 
ever saw him anywhere but at the club. 
At eight o’clock he went home to dinner, 
let us hope to the wife of his bosom, and 
at eleven he returned, and remained as 
long as there were men to play with, A 
tedious and unsatisfactory life he had, and 
it would have been well for him could his 
friends have procured on his behoof the 
comparative ease of a stool in a counting- 
house. But,as no such Elysium was open 
to him, the major went on accepting the 
smaller. profits and the harder work of club 
life. In what regiment he had been a major 
no one knew or cared to enquire. He had 
been received as Major Moody for twenty 
years or more, and twenty years is surely 
time enough to settle a man’s claim toa 
7 ie without reference to the Army 

ist, 





“ How are you, Major Moody?” asked 
Mountjoy. 

“ Not much to boast of. I hope you're 
pretty well, Captain Scarborough.” _Be- 
yond that there was no word of salutation, 
and no reference to Mountjoy’s wonderful 
absence. 

“What's it to be? twos and tens?” 
said Captain Vignolles, arranging the cards 
and the chairs. 

“Not for me,” said Mountjoy, who 
seemed to have been enveloped by a most 
unusual prudence, 

“ What ; are you afraid ;—you who used 
to fear neither man nor devil?” 

‘There is so much in not being accus- 
tomed to it,” said Mountjoy. “I haven’t 
played a game of whist since I don’t know 
when.” 

“Twos and tens is heavy against 
dummy,” said Major Moody. 

“Tl take dummy if you like it,” said 
Vignolles, Moody only looked at him. 

* We'll each have our own dummy, of 
course,” said Mountjoy. 

“Just as you please,” said Vignolles. 
“T’m host here, and of course will give 
way to anything you may propose. What’s 
it to be, Scarborough ?” 

“Pounds and fives. I sha’n’t play 
higher than that.” There came- across 
Mountjoy’s mind as he stated the stakes 
for which he consented to play a remem- 
brance that in the old days he had always 
been called Captain Scarborough by this 
man who now left out the captain. Of 
course he had fallen since that,—fallen 
very low. He ought to feel obliged to any 
man, who had in the old days been a 
member of the same club with him. who 
would now greet him with the familiarity 
of his unadorned name. But the remem- 
brance of the old sounds came back upon 
his ear; and the consciousness that, before 
his father’s treatment of him, he had been 
known to the world at large as Captain 
Scarborough of Tretton. 

“Well, well; pounds and fives,” said 
Vignolles. “It’s better than pottering 
away at écarté at a pound agame. Of course 
a man could win something if the games 
were to run all one way. But where they 
alternate so quickly it amounts to nothing. 
You've got the first dummy, Scarborough. 
Where will you sit? Which cards will 
you take? I do believe that at whist 
everything depends upon the cards ;—or 
else on the hinges. I’ve known eleven 
rubbers running to follow the hinges. 
People laugh at me because I believe in 
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luck. I speak as I find it; that’s all. 
You’ve turned up an honour already. 
When a man begins with an honour 
he'll always go on with honours. That’s 
my observation. I know youre pretty 
good at this game, Moody, so I'll leave it 
to you to arrange the play, and will follow 
up as well as I can. You lead up to the 
weak, of course.” This was not said till 
the card was out of his partner’s hand. 
“But when your adversary has got ace, 
king, queen in his own hand there is no 
weak. Well, we've saved that, and it’s as 
much as we can expect. If I’d begun by 
leading a trump it would have been all over 
with us. Won't you light a cigar, Moody?” 

“T never smoke at cards.” 

“That’s all very well for the club, but 
you might relax a little here. Scarborough 
will take another cigar.” But even Mount- 
joy was too prudent. He did not take the 
cigar, but he did win the rubber, “ You're 
in for a good thing to-night. I feel as 
certain of it as though the money were in 
your pocket,” 

Mountjoy, though he would not smoke, 
did drink. What would they have? asked 
Vignolles. There was champagne, and 
whisky, and brandy. He was afraid there 
was no other wine. He opened a bottle 
of champagne, and Mountjoy took the 
tumbler that was filled for him. He always 
drank whisky-and-water himself. So he 
said, and filled for himself a glass in which 
he poured a very small allowance of 
alcohol, Major Moody asked for barley- 
water. As there was none; he contented 
himself with sipping Apollinaris. 

A close record of the events of that 
evening would make but a tedious tale for 
readers. Mountjoy of course lost his fifty 
pounds. Alas! he lost much more than 
his fifty pounds. The old spirit soon came 
upon him, and the remembrance of what 
his father was to do for him passed away 
from him, and all thoughts of his adver- 
saries,—who and what they were. The 
major pertinaciously refused to increase 
his stakes, and, worse again, refused to 
play for anything but ready money. “ It’s 
a kind of thing I never do. You may 
think me very odd, but it’s a kind of thing 
I never do.” It was the longest speech he 
made through the entire evening. Vignolles 
reminded him that he did in fact play on 
credit at the club. ‘The committee look 
to that,” he murmured, and shook his head, 
Then Vignolles offered again to take the 
dummy, so that there should be no 
necessity for Moody and Scarborough to 





play against each other, and offered to give 
one point every other rubber as the price 
to be paid for the advantage. But Moody, 
whose success for the night was assured by 
the thirty pounds which he had in his 
pocket, would come to no terms. ‘ You 
mean to say youre going to break us 
up,” said Vignolles. “That'll be hard on 
Scarborough.” 

“Til go on for 
immovable major. 

“T suppose you won't have it out with 
me at double dummy,” said Vignolles to 
his victim. “But double dummy is a 
terrible grind at this time of night.” And 
he pushed all the cards up together, so as 
to show that the amusement for the night - 
was over. He too saw the difficulty which 
Moody so pertinaciously avoided. He had 
been told wondrous things of the old 
squire’s intentions towards his eldest son, 
but he had been told them only by that 
eldest son himself. No doubt he could go 
on winning. Unless in the teeth of a 
most obstinate run of cards, he would be 
sure to win against Scarborough’s apparent 
forgetfulness of all rules and ignorance of 
the peculiarities of the game he was play- 
ing. But he would more probably obtain 
payment of the two hundred and thirty 
pounds now due to him,—that or nearly 
that,—than of a larger sum. He already 
had in his possession the other twenty 
pounds which poor Mountjoy had brought 
with him. Sv he let the victim go. Moody 
went first, and Vignolles then demanded 
the performance of a small ceremony. 
“Just put your name to that,” said 
Vignolles. It was a written promise to 
pay Captain Vignolles the exact sui of 
two hundred and twenty seven pounds on 
or before that day week, “You'll be 
punctual ; won’t you?” 

“ Of course I’ll be punctual,” said Mount- 
joy, scowling. 

“Well; yes; no doubt. 
been mistakes.” 

“T tell you, you'll be paid. Why the 
devil did you win it of me if you doubt it?” 

“T saw you just roaming about, and I 
meant to be good-natured.” 

“You knew as well as any man what 
chances you should run, and when to hold 
your hand. If you tell me about mistakes, 
I shall make it personal.” 

“IT didn’t say anything, Scarborough, 
that ought to be taken up in that way.” 

“Hang your Scarborough! When one 
gentleman talks to another about mistakes 
he means something.” Then he smashed 


money,” said the 
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down his hat upon his head and left the 
room, 

Vignolles emptied the bottle of cham- 
pagne, in which one glass was left, and sat 
himself down with the document in his 
hand. “Just the same fellow,” he said 
to himself ;—* overbearing, reckless, pig- 
headed, and a bully. He’d lose the Bank 
of England if he had it. But then he 
don’t pay! He hasn’t a scruple about 
that! If I lose I have to pay. By Jove, 
yes! Never didn’t pay a shilling I lost in 
my life! It’s deuced hard when a fellow 
is on the square like that to make two 
ends meet when he comes across defaulters. 
Those fellows should be hung. They’re 
the very scum of the earth. Talk of 
welchers ! They’re worse than any welcher. 
Welcher is a thing you needn’t have to do 
with if you’re careful. But when a fellow 
turns round upon you as a defaulter at 
cards, there is no getting rid of him. 
Where the play is all straightforward and 
honourable, a defaulter when he shows 
himself ought to be well-nigh murdered.” 

Such were Captain Vignolles’s plaints to 
himself, as he sat there looking at the sus- 
picious document which Mountjoy had 
left in his hands. To him it was a fact 
that he had been cruelly used in having 
such a bit of paper thrust upon him instead 
of being paid by a cheque which on the 
morning would be honoured. And as he 
thought of his own career; his ready-money 
payments; his obedience to certain rules of 
the game,—rules, I mean, against cheat- 
ing ;—as he thought of his hands, which 
in his own estimation were beautifully 
clean; his diligence in his profession, 
which to him was honourable; his hard 
work ; his late hours; his devotion to a task 
which was often tedious; his many periods 
of heartrending loss, which when they 
occurred would drive him nearly mad; his 
small customary gains; his inability to put 
by anything for old age; of the narrow 
edge by which he himself was occasionally 
divided from defalcation, he spoke to him- 
self of himself as of an honest hard-working 
professional man upon whom the world 
was peculiarly hard. 

But Major Moody went home to his wife 
quite content with the thirty pounds which 
he had won. 


CHRISTMAS AT BROMPTON, 


THE place was the new lecture-hall, in 
the new half of the Consumption Hospital, 
filled with pleased sick faces ; it was the 





new lecture-hall resounding with thin and 
weak clapped hands, lightened from six 
o'clock till half-pastseven, one sloshy cheer- 
less December evening, by the soft laugh 
and subdued appreciation of some two 
hundred consumptive invalids. Yesterday, 
and yesterday’s yesterday, the hall had 
been delivered over for a hundred occa- 
sions to doctors, to students, to nurses, to 
dispensers, to secretaries, and sub-secre- 
taries, full of enthusiasm and patient pains. 
But now, for this hour and a half, for this one 
of a series of winter recreations provided by 
charitable and capable friends, all of disease 
and doctoring had been swept and kept 
away as though it had never been; as 
though phthisis were not, and pleurisy 
were not, and hearts and lungs had no 
liability to get impaired, but would for 
ever do their duty like first-class machines ; 
and the lecture platform had been turned 
into a tasteful stage ; anda fine Broadwood 
was tastefully played by a council-friend 
at the moment the curtain was split in 
half, revealing Dot and her Baby and her 
Maid ; and the tale of The Cricket on the 
Hearth was told again by persons and by 
personalities instead of by one voice through 
page and page. 

There was a twitter of expected en- 
joyment through every ward of every 
floor of the new half (and the old half, too) 
of the Hospital for Consumption, Brompton, 
S.W. ; there was a throb of anticipated 
gaiety along the whole length of the 
Victoria Gallery, the Lind Gallery, the 
Foulis Gallery, and all the other galleries 
which those noble buildings own besides ; 
there was the knowledge of coming diver- 
sion throughout the ‘ Napier” Memorial 
Ward, the “Lily Rider” Memorial Ward, 
the .“ Visconti” Memorial Ward, all 
other wards; throughout the Memorial 
Beds—the “Ellis,” the “ Samuelson,” the 
“R. R.N.,” the “ Presland,” the “ May,” 
the ‘“‘ Bonhote ”—all other beds ; and there 
was not one poor wan patient in any 
corner of any one of these, there was not 
one poor sufferer, from top to base, who 
did not feel the world lightened and 
brightened by the fact that The Cricket on 
the Hearth was being prepared for them 
to see; by the fact that generous well- 
wishers and managers were exerting 
themselves to prepare it; by the fact that 
no impediment—save their own decision, 
or their own sheer incapacity—would be 
obtruded to prevent them seeing The 
Cricket on the Hearth when the hour for 
the amateur performance of it came. 
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And it is no inconsiderable matter to be 
doing as much as this. Think what it is to 
rouse, pleasurably, a patient’s mind. Think 
what it is to bring a smile to thin and 
colourless lips, on which smiles are sadly 
seldom seen, but in their place there is 
the drawing—or the dread—of weakness 
that is as bad to bear as pain. Patients, 
too, who are consumptive patients—let 
them be young women, let them be young 
men (and these are all young, see ; there 
is scarcely a patient among them who 
would not wear the bloom of youth and 
the brightness coming from the prospect of 
life that yet has to be met, had not all 
bloom and brightness—except that that is 
illusory—been sapped by disease away !), 
consumptive patients are patients to whom 
little else can come than cheering, than 
comforts, than amelioration, and kind care, 
and the needed removal from the straits 
and perils of a penurious and an unfit 
home. They are not patients with a de- 
fective or an absent sense. They are not 
patients with delirium, with useless limbs, 
with bandaged wounds; patients having 
no power, or longing, at the moment, to 
enjoy ; yet patients who in a regulated 
manner are overcoming these, with con- 
valescence daily predicted, and entire 
recovery measurably close at hand. 
They are the patients who must have 
cheeriness, if only to give them chance to 
hope ; hope, which feeds more effectually 
than food. And this makes it that it is 
good to be present when some two hundred 
of these poor souls are being served with 
happiness ; that it is good to see a winter 
evening’s weariness, or, at the least, mono- 
tony, turned into a winter evening’s enter- 
tainment. 

Leaving for a while hall and audience, 
with the murmur and the stir (and the 
coughs, alas !) that can break out between 
the “chirps” of the Carol, let us make 
some acquaintance with what is to the 
right, and to the left, and along, and over, 
and throughout this Brompton double 
hospital, in its whole area and its whole 
height. It is a maze; it is a labyrinth ; 


it is an intricacy or a puzzle of floor and } 


floor almost without a clue ; for, with one 
half of the building on one side of the 
Fulham Road and the other half on the 
other; with this in the parish of Kensing- 
ton and that in the parish of Chelsea; with 
accommodation for three hundred and 
thirty-one patients provided in the two 
halves combined; with accommodation for 
doctors, officers, nurses, porters, servants, 





food, medicine, stores, appliances, business, 
committees, consultation from the outside ; 
a month’s knowledge might well be taken 
to get even the points of the compass 
correctly into the head. 

See, here are the corridors, with a sofa 
here, with a sofa there ; with a bust at a place 
or two; with astand of palms and ferns— 
all warmed to the precise temperature of 
the wards (as is the ‘hall also), so that 
patients may pass from one place to 
another without risk or distress. Here is 
a subterranean passage crossing the Fulham 
Road—a mere extension of a corridor it 
seems—joined to another corridor indis- 
tinguishable from itself, leading off by 
double doors into gravelled entrances ; on 
to neat grass; into a bewilderment of 
offices; and it is all lighted throughout 
with gas, and kept at the same tempera- 
ture as the rest, since patients are ac- 
commodated everywhere, and no matter 
for what purpose they move about, they 
are protected by the same care. Here 
are the spacious oak-benched rooms for 
outdoor patients ; the magazines they may 
read as they wait; the list of refresh- 
ments they can buy (a cup of soup, or 
coffee, or tea, or milk, for a penny, and 
other food in accord) ; here are the taps of 
drinking-water to which they can help 
themselves ; here are the railed-off places 
opposite the dispensary-slides, in which 
they have to stand as they give their 
prescriptions in, and whilst their medicines 
are prepared. 

Here are the doctors’ consulting-rooms, 
each with a retiring closet containing 
a dread, stiff sofa in case recumbency 
of an out-patient be required ; containing 
a laryngoscope ; containing, or fitted with, 
a night-black blind, to shut out the 
smallest gleam of daylight, and leave 
the bright gas-jet, when the laryngoscope 
is to be put to use, to tell its tale 
unmarred. Here are weighing-machines 
at this convenient corner and at that, that 
doctors may satisfy themselves whether 
patients are really gaining flesh, or how 
quickly—alas !—flesh is getting lost. 

Here are special rooms, where patients 
for special reasons can be isolated, or 
treated apart, with special nurses to under- 
take the service. Here are lavatories, 
bath-rooms, simple hot-baths, the compli- 
cated Turkish-bath, baths of compressed 
air. Here is an inhaling room; where the 
atmosphere can be charged with the fumes 
of iodine, of kreosote, of the antiseptic 
essential oil of pines; where patients for 
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whom some one of these, or some other, is 
prescribed, can sit at work or reading under 
tie influence of it, for the appointed time. 
Here is a second inhailiaz-room, where 
some haif-dozen patients can each breathe 
a different vapour at once; half-a-dozen 
trumpet-mouthed tubes being in it dif- 
ferently charged, and placed where each 
can be comfortably used. 

Here is an entrance to the lift, with 
its attendant; it has a freight now, of a 
group of giant cans, on a journey to be 
refilled with hot milk and hot beef-tea ; it 
goes steadily to the topmost storey, passing 
the letter-boxes connected with it on each 
floor, from which postal matter is collected 
several times a day, at regulated hours. 

Here are the kitchens; spacious food 
laboratories rightup next the roof. Here are 
the great cauldrons of tea and beef-tea, in 
these great kitchens ; the sister-cauldrons, 
all of a bright row, of cocoa, coffee, milk ; 
of mutton (for broth, as well as tor straight 
eating) ; such cauldrons having no contact 
with tire, either, since steam heats them, 
and steam heats also this immense re- 
pository for potatoes, two hundredweight 
of them being turned out by it at ounce, 
and each one a mealy ball of flour. Here 
are the ranges, the grills, the ovens, for 
the “special dicts” required out of these 
great kitchens, in extreme cases; for the 
thirty-six “diets” of eels (at sixpence a 
“diet ”) which the physicians judged to 
be required in 1882; for the seven thou- 
sand diets of other fish, at an average per 
diet of threepence ; for the one thousand 
four hundred rabbits ordered, for the seven 
hundred and seventy-four fowls. Here 
is the great larder belonging to these 
great kitchens; the storing-place, at some 
moment or another, of the one thousand 
five hundred appetising half-dozens of 
oysters prescribed last year ; of the thirty- 
nine thousand eggs used; of the nine 
thousaud five hundred and sixty pounds of 
bacon; of the four thousand pounds of 
butter ; of the forty-seven thousand five 
hundrel and ninety-one pounds and a 
half of beef and mutton; of the forty- 
four thousand three hundred and twenty 
pounds (not loaves) of best baker’s bread. 

Here are the storing-places, besides, of 
such “dry goods,” consumed in a year, as 
one thousand two hundred and ninety- 
nine tins of Brand’s essence of beef; as 
one hundred and twelve pounds of arrow- 
root (bought at fourpence-halfpenny per 
pound); as two hundred and nineteen 
hundredweights of ice ; as six hundred and 





sixteen pouads of barley; as treacle, sago, 
rice, cornflour, and other groceries in fair 
preportion. Here is the cistern for milk— 
the cistern, observe; a great reservoir of 
slate, cool and clean, where four hundred 
pints of milk a day are kept. 

Here are the linen closets, holding 
scores of counterpanes, scores of sheets, 
hundreds of towels, hundreds of pil- 
low-cases, hundreds of covers, dusters, 
cloths. Here are the rooms for the 
patients’ clothes, warmed, neat, orderly, 
jike everything else. Here are the nurses’ 
sleeping-rooms; the rooms slept in at 
night, the rooms slept in by day; the 
double staff wanting this double accommo- 
dation, and making it, by inversion of the 
royal British mode, that in some portion 
or another of the hospital’s dominions, the 
sun has never risen, but it is always night. 

Going on still (with some allusion, after 
so much, to the desirability of recourse to 
the carrying-chairs in which very weakly 
patients are moved about; to the Bath- 
chairs in which patients are wheeled into 
the sunny air of the grounds, supposing 
they cannot walk to it), here are the nurses’ 
sculleries ; small utility-rooms on each 
floor, where beef-teas, and so on, turned 
from for the moment, can be kept warm ; 
where hot water can always be obtained ; 
where there are shelves for clean porcelain 
sick-feeders, when patients cannot lift 
their heads to drink; for clean porcelain 
portable inhalers, when patients cannot be 
carried to the rooms; for curved tin body- 
heaters, when spine, or chest, or feet want 
immediate comforting. Here, too, are 
the patients’ wards, with some of the 
patfents in them, close in bed. There is 
no Christmas Cricket on the Hearth for 
them, poor souls ; they lie here (so straight, 
so quelled, so neatly ordered and apart) 
shut out from recreation-time for this 
night, at least; but gladdened that the 
recreation is there, and hopeful, as the 
hope is held to them, that, by the next 
occasion—it will be only in a week—they 
will be well enough to claim the enjoyment 
like the rest. Here, further, on the males’ 
side, is a patients’ sitting-room, or general 
dining-hall; and here is a young fellow, 
facing the fire, in a lounging-chair, with 
pillows to support him, with a light 
book in his hand, with his fine pale face 
the very model for a medizval monk, as 
the grey wool wrap which the hospital allows 
him, breaks up the straight lines of his 
modern clothes, and lies about his head and 
throat in shadowing and softening folds, 
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“ And you?” is said, when he is come 
upon ; “were you, too, afraid to venture? 
I made sure you were away.” 

“ You see, sir,” was the poorpatient’spoor 
patient reply, “it might not have put me 
back, but then it might, and that would be 
a pity. I am doing so well—oh, so very 
well, I didn’t wish to run a risk.” 

Doing so well! With that low breath ; 
with that short gasp after every word! 

“ Tt was, perhaps, wise,” he is told, ‘“ the 
best that you coulddo. And you will hear 
from the others, when they come up, how 
nice it all has been. So now, remind me, 
when was it you came in ?” 

The poor fellow was proud to tell. 

“Tt was in August, sir, on the 23rd”—or 
some other day—“and on the 30th I 
underwent the operation first. And the 
second was on the 29th of November, only 
last week. It was the cutting away little 
pieces of my ribs—really removing the bone. 
And I am anxious, sir, not to upset the 
good work that has been done. The week 
will pass. And then, you see, I may be 
able to get down !” 

Now a glance, as there is passing of 
them, at these nests of books, the writers’ 
gifts, in more cases than very quickly 
could be told, or the publishers’ gifts, 
or the gifts of friends; to a glance at 
prints, also publishers’ gifts; to a glance 
at the dresses of the nurses, their 
French caps, their tennis-aprons, their 
black kilted gowns, puffed a little, and 
somewhat trailing on the ground ; and, led 
by such evidence of solicitude, of gene- 
rosity, of the charm of diversifying graces, 
here, outside the dining-hall, are other 
items of the same tendency, by no means 
to be overlooked now that the hospital 
has been entered and the round of it is 
being done. 

Here, to enter a quite newscene, is the 
chapel. The patientscome toit as to a neigh- 
bouring church, warmed though it is like 
everywhere else; the women putting on 
their bonnets and other open-air dressings, 
the men reverting to the routine of ordi- 
nary outdoor service attendances just the 
same. It isa better solace to them that 
way; a deeper repose ; a nearer approach, 
from habit, to that severance from home- 
troubles and entrance into a region of 
peace and calm that is so beautiful an in- 
fluence of public worship, leading to such 
beautiful ends. Besides, to all effects, the 
building is a church, with all church graces. 
It has communion-table, lectern, pulpit, 
seats, font, stained glass, an organ, an 





offertory-box, the pence from which—or 
may be the silver, if persons know of it 
who are the owners of silver and whose 
hearts are touched—go to give old clothing, 
travelling- money, food—some trifle—to 
patients who are leaving the hospital 
nearly destitute, and who would quickly 
lose all the good that they have gained 
were it not for the help that can be handed 
to them out of this “ Rose Fund.” 

Here are all the appliances in case of 
fire. 

Here is a ventilating-shaft, one of several 
that supply this soft warm air like a 
transplanted Madeira, and carry away all 
the air that has been breathed. 

Here is the dispensary, giving subject 
matter for a volume. It might be a bar for 
the diffusion of costly liqueurs or choicest 
vintages, with its rows of china barrels, 
tapped—containing iron and quassix, 
though, ipecacuanha, quinine, squills—and 
its trough arrangement to catch the drips. 
It might still more be a bar in its 
regular beer-engine apparatus opposite, 
from which good streams are poured of 
distilled water, of castor oil, of senna, of 
steel wine. Cod-liver oil is here, in a 
cistern, like the milk. Six hundred gallons 
of it are a year’s consumption. Lozenges 
are dealt out from here by tons ; here is a 
deep drawer full of them, partitioned off 
into quarters, of different kinds, and each 
quarter holding sufficient, it might be 
thought, to serve a town; and here is a 
second drawer with these twisted up, 
sugarloaf-wise, in packets, for quicker 
handing away. Powders are kept, as 
ready, and as profuse ; the colours for the 
papers of each sort being different, so that 
detection could come immediately, in case 
one should be misplaced. Labels are here 
ready cut and ready arranged; octagon- 
bottles are here, with a corrugated 
surface, to hold external drugs; just by 
is a drawer of plaisters, cut every shape 
and size; over, separate and well away, 
is a small, shut poison-cupboard. 

Noting these, which is not noting a tithe 
of all, but which must suffice, and coming 
from them, here are the resident doctors’ 
sleeping-rooms ; snug bachelors’ quarters 
enough, if sleep were always certain to be 
done in them. This by no means follows, 
though ; for here, immediately outside, is 
a set of electric bells; and at the sound 
of any one of these the doctor’s duty is to 
leave his bed at once to see which ward is 
indicated, and either to signal to know 
what is the urgency, or straightway, at his 
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quickest, to go there to see. Here is the 
telephone that he would use to enquire 
on most occasions. Here is—— 

The lady-superintendent! Flushed from 
the Cricket’s chirp still pleasantly being 
presented in the hall ; flushed, because she 
has heard the electric bell, because she 
may not, by her conscience, assume there 
has been no need to ring it, and in this 
very fact, the best exemplification in herself 
of the admirable organisation throughout 
these admirable buildings, she is promptly 
asking, full of resources, full of quiet 
power, “I know where the doctor is ; did 
you want him ?” 

A little story must come as a finis to 
this sketch. 

In Stamford Street, Blackfriars, there 
lived a rich old lady, mistress of half a row 
of houses there. She left them tenantless, 
as she had succeeded to them; dingy, 
rotting. Under one of these rattlesome 
collapsing roof-tops the rich old lady lived ; 
and lived alone. She let the place get lined 
with dirt and cobwebs, she let it crack, and 
creak, and rust, and blister, till the air could 
almost sweep through it unchecked, and 
its windows might as well have been un- 
glazed, and filled up with planks or bricks, 
for all the light that could pierce through 
them, or all the use made of them by the 
rich old lady’s eyes. For all that, the rich 
old lady did some strange stray visiting 
among other rich; and she had a heart. 
The heart led her to keep in bitter 
memory the dying sufferings of a con- 
sumptive nurse to whom she had been 
deeply attached; the heart led her to 
live over again these sufferings, with even 
more bitterness, when a girl, who had 
been her companion, also died of consump- 
tion; and the little visiting she did brought 
her into talk, one evening, with a philan- 
thropist who had the well-doing of the 
Brompton Hospital in mind, and who 
spoke warmly about it. An incident not 
Weighed then, and scarcely remembered, it 
was the seed of a vast result. The rich old 
lady made herself one _of the hospital’s 
subscribers, always taking her annual 
cheque to Williams, Deacon, and Co., the 
hospital’s bankers, and always writing to 
the hcspital’s secretary to say she had done 
so, and would thank him for a receipt; 
and one dark December afternoon, some 
seven years ago—just such a dark Decem- 
ber afternoon as it was when the Cricket 
was on the Hearth at the hospital in the 
manner that has been seen—a lawyer 
waited upon the secretary there to say the 





rich old lady was dead, and that all her 
personal property belonged at that moment 
to the hospital, by her special bequest. All 
her personal property! But how much 
might “all” be? Upon entering the dilapi- 
dated dwelling, there was a tambourine 
there ; there was a scattering of decaying 
furniture, spindle-legged and spareand poor; 
there were eccentric habits to be traced, queer 
crotchets, eccentricities ; there were stacks 
of discoloured pictures, face to face, back 
to back, flat, hung anyhow ; there was a 
thin, timbery, weazen-wired old piano, in 
the drawer of which, after considerable 
searching, there had been the discovery 
of the old lady’s will (this piano being now 
in the lady superintendent’s apartments as 
a memento) ; there were, of course, two or 
three humble annuitants outside who had 
had expectations that as much as this, and 
more, would have been a legacy to them ; 
and this did not look as if the Brompton 
Hospital would be very greatly the gainer 
by the clauses in its favour that the rich 
old lady, Miss Cordelia Angelica Read, 
had had put into her will. 

This aspect altered though, when things 
were sifted. There were deeds here, deeds 
there ; there were shares here, there were 
shares there ; there was money, there were 
notes, there was stock, there was scrip, there 
was as much, eventually, as one hundred 
and ten thousand pounds ; and when the title 
to this was made clear, and legacy-duty was 
paid, and small annuities were purchased 
for the disappointed humble friends, and 
when lawyers’ fees and other costs were 
settled, the hospital was left with a boun- 
tiful balance of nearly eighty thousand 
pounds. Such a princely sum caused much 
counsel—caused much thought. Were it 
put out to interest, the existing hospital, 
with its two hundred beds, would have so 
much extra income that it might almost be 
said to have power to retire from the sub- 
scribing world, its fortune made; on the 
other hand, the two hundred beds the old 
building held, were not nearly enough for 
the suffering patients, from all over the 
kingdom, year by year, entreating to be 
taken in; and, electing to rely for income 
on the charity and generosity of those 
whose charity and generosity have never 
failed, the governors resolved, finally, to 
build accommodation for one hundred 
and thirty patients more, making it that 
an ever-coming one hundred and thirty 
extra patients, year by year, and in per- 
petuity, should enjoy Miss Read’s bounty. 
Miss Read’s riches are spent therefore. 
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That is, they are transmuted into the 
efficient new building that is a grander 
monument to her than any that could be 
erected ona church wall or in a cemetery ; 
and now the governors only want the 
public to come forward with a small gift 
each annually, to let the filling of the extra 
beds at once begin. 

Two brief circumstances, only, have to 
be added. When the ground and houses 
opposite the single building were bought as 
a site on which to erect thé better half, a 
house was pulled down that had been one 
of the houses of Thomas Moore. And 
when the rich old lady’s pictures (her own 
portrait among them, in company with her 
tambourine) were freed from stains and 
dust and could be seen, they were found to 
be a splendid collection of Opies, each one 
a treasure. In proof of which, there they 
are, in the board-room, and in the lecture- 
hall ; and should there be a wish on the 
part of anybody to see them, an excellent 
plan would be to go to the hospital, with a 
subscription as a letter of introduction. 





“WAS IT SUCCESS?” 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER II. 
In the course of the following week 


Dr. Teggett received a little note from 
Mrs. Carden, and it gave him the impres- 
sion that she had recovered a good deal of 
her equanimity. 

“T am staying with my sister, Mrs, 


Gibbs,” she wrote. ‘Will you come and 
dine with us on Friday? Rosa is here 
too, and so hopes you will come. She has 
quite lost her heart to you.” 

The doctor took this news calmly. He 
knew that ladies, to fill up a half-sheet or 
round off a period, do not scruple to com- 
pose charming messages, without the 
slightest authority from the supposed 
sender. He was not, therefore, unduly 
cast down when, on arriving at Mrs. 
Gibbs’s, he could discern no particular 
welcome on Miss Rosa’s face. She greeted 
him with a nervous frown, and retreated 
behind the shadow of a window-curtain. 

Mrs. Gibbs, though older than her 
sister, looked almost as young. An un- 
broken course of worldly prosperity was 
seen in the beam of her clear eye and the 
smoothness of her skin. She was finely 
developed and finely dressed. She had 
had four daughters, and she had married 
them all young. Her son alone remained 
to irradiate by the glory of his virtues and 
talents the decline of her life. 





Mrs. Gibbs received the doctor with 
great cordiality. It was many years since 
they had met, and there was much polite 
questioning on either side. She gave the 
latest intelligence from her married 
daughters with a natural complacency, 
and described the charming costume Kitty 
wore when she started for her honeymoon 
in the spring. 

“ Kitty was the last one to go,” said 
Mrs. Gibbs with an attempt to sigh. “I 
have no one now but my boy Lancelot.” 

Mrs. Carden gave a real sigh at Caro- 
line’s luck, and threw in a depreciatory 
remark concerning the sons-in-law. 

“ Well, of course they have their faults,” 
said Mrs. Gibbs calmly ; “ but they are all 
in excellent positions. Every one of my 
girls has her carriage, and I call that very 
good for such comparatively young estab- 
lishments. I had been married fifteen 
years before Mr. Gibbs bought me my 
brougham.” 

“ You are very silent, Miss Rosie,” said 
the doctor, quite unconscious of the 
agonies he caused her by his notice. 
“How many carriages will you stand out 
for before you name the happy day ?” 

Never very quick, and now denser than 
ever from shyness, the girl began to 
tremble and stammer. 

“What happy day?” she jerked out. 

The doctor chuckled amiably. 

“Why, don’t you mean to cut out your 
cousins, and make the best marriage of 
them all?” 

“T don’t want to marry,” choked Rosa 
hastily, as though fearing the ceremony 
might be performed on the spot. 

Mrs. Gibbs gazed at her niece with 
serenity. 

“You will change your mind when you 
are a little older, my dear—though, by- 
the-bye, Rosie is nearly nineteen, is she 
not? How have you managed, Louey, to 
keep hersovery young? When I remember 
what irrepressible creatures my girls were 
at fifteen, I quite envy you, I assure you.” 

“From all accounts, your girls were 
accomplished young ladies before they left 
the nursery,” said Mrs. Carden a little 
spitefully. 

It was not pleasant, with Rosa in the 
room, to have Caroline vaunting her 
daughters. 

Rosa, meanwhile, stood in a window- 
bay, and looked disconsolately down into 
the street. The doctor, trotting about the 
room in his restless fashion, came over to 
her and drew up a chair. 
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“What have you done to your hair?” 
he said, peering round her kindly. “I 
don’t think it’s dressed in the same 
way.” 

“ Mamma did it,” said the girl abruptly. 
“Don’t I look ridiculous ?” 

“Not at all, not at all; I see it wasa 
mistake to hide such a nice smooth fore- 
head.” 

“ What’s the good?” muttered Rosa. 

“ Your mamma naturally wants you to 
outshine other young ladies.” 

‘“‘T don’t see why I should outshine 
other people ; Miss Haverson never wished 
me to do so.” 

‘Well, of course your governess did 
not take such an interest in you as your 
mamma does,” 

‘‘ Mamma didn’t take much interest in 
me all those years she was in India.” 

The doctor let this pass. 

“You seem very fond of school,” he 
said ; ‘‘ what do you do there? I never can 
understand how young ladies get through 
their time at school.” 

“Oh, there are lots of things to do,” 
said Rosa, smiling, and the doctor saw she 
had a very white, even row of teeth. 
“There’s ever so much study, though I 
don’t do it now as I am the oldest girl 
there. I am generally with Miss Haverson 
when she is not in class. I help her to 
teach the little ones, and I have a class in 
the Sunday-school, and lately Miss Haverson 
has given me the store-room to take charge 
of, and has let me arrange the shelves 
quite my own way. You see the jams used 
to be kept on the top shelf; but now 

” 

The doctor never learnt where Miss 
Rosie in her wisdom had put the jams. 

“ My little girl is becoming quite con- 
versational with you,” said Mrs, Carden, 
coming gracefully over to them ; * how do 
you manage it, doctor? She never talks 
to her poor mother like that.” 

Rosa’s face resumed its habitual gloom. 
Her eyebrows came frowning down, and her 
mouth closed as though it were never to 
open again. She tried to edge away, but 
her mother placed caressing hands upon 
her shoulders. 

“It is too bad to spoil your flirtation 
like this, isn’t it, darling?” she said, 
swiling into Rosa’s scowling face. 

The girl turned crimson. 

“Don't,” she said as she wrenched 
herself away and made a rush for the door, 
but before she reached it, she saw fit to 
return as precipitately as she went, and 





sulkily sought refuge behind the ample 
person of her aunt. 

Mrs. Gibbs was entirely engrossed in 
watching the entry of a very young, very 
fair man, who lounged across the room 
fixing his dull eyes on each in turn. 

“This is my boy,” said she, with a 
visible swelling of pride. ‘“ Lance, let me 


introduce you to Dr. Teggett.” 

Young Mr. Gibbs fixed his eyeglass in 
leisurely fashion. 

“ How do?” he murmured as he sank 
into a low chair and gazed vacantly round. 
“ How do, aunt?” Then after an instant’s 
“Seen you before to-day, 


meditation : 
think ?” 

‘What have you been doing all day, 
dear boy ?” asked his mother tenderly. 

* All sorts of things,” said the young 
man. 

““ Where have you been, dear ?” 

“ All over the shop,” he said after some 
cogitation. 

‘‘T hope you went to the office. Your 
father will be so vexed if he never sees 
you there.” 

The young man rubbed his fingers softly 
over his mouth and chin, and then felt the 
back of his neck with great interest as if 
expecting to find some abnormal growth 
there. Then he thrust his hands deep 
into his pockets, and stretched his legs as 
far as they would go. 

‘Oh, blow the office,” he said at length, 
and began to whistle under his breath. 
His mouth was generally pursed up in 
readiness for a whistle, and above his full 
red lips the flaxen downiness of his cheek 
had developed into silken meshes. His 
waistcoat was smart but neat — blue, 
sprigged with crimson, and with immense 
pearl buttons. His head was screwed to one 
side in vain efforts to escape from the 
highest and stiffest of shirt-collars. He 
wore a white flower, and his boots, at 
which he constantly looked with profound 
interest, were marvels of point and polish. 
Dr. Teggett was careful to note these 
details, as this was the first young man he 
had encountered since his return from 
India. It struck him that manners and 
customs had altered considerably since his 
own youth, Conversation too appeared to 
be at a discount, for, beyond a remark on 
the weather, which he pronounced to be 
“beastly damp,” Mr. Luncelot confined 
himself to low harmonious whistlings. 

His light eye roved round until it lit on 
Rosa, aud then he seemed to pull himself 
together, and fixing his glass with some- 
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thing like vigour, he scrutinised her with 
great earnestness, The girl turned every 
shade from tawny brown to burning 
crimson, and seemed to wriggle under his 
inspection like a worm on a hook, 

“ That was your father’s knock, Lance,” 
said Mrs. Gibbs; “go, there’s a dear boy, 
and ask him to come up, or he'll stay 
muddling over his papers till dinner-time.” 

“ Humbug!” said her son softly ; “ he'll 
come fast enough.” 

Mr. Gibbs, senior, verified his son’s 
prediction by coming in shortly after, and 
he seemed to fill the room with his hearty 
laugh, and to infuse new blood in the 
veins by his cordial handshake and broad 
homely smile. This gentleman, who now 
rolled in superfluous flesh and money, had, 
according to his own account, come up to 
London with the proverbial half-crown in 
his pocket, and had made his way, sir, by 
sheer pluck and hard work. He also let 
you know that he was the most bluff, 
honest, good-hear‘ed fellow in the world ; 
but his friends were somewhat sceptical of 
these statements, though all agreed in 
believing he had risen from small begin- 
nings. 

Mr. Gibbs wrung the doctor’s hand until 
the tears came into his guest’s eyes; swore 
that the oftener he saw Mrs. Carden, the 
more positive he was she looked younger 
than she did twenty years ago; begged 
Miss Rosie to give her poor old uncle a 
kiss, and gave his son a slap on the back 
with a ‘“ Well, sir! I suppose it’s your 
cousin we may thank for the honour of 
your society—eh ?” 

“ Confound it, you know,” expostulated 
the young man in great wrath ; “ when will 
you learn to let a fellah alone? You come 
down ona man as though he were a bit of 
wood with that hand of yours. “Suppose 
you think I can’t feel?” 

“Hey!” said Mr. Gibbs with a fat 
chuckle, “ there’s a young lady in the room 
who knows better than that. She don’t 
think you can’t feel, she knows your feel- 
ings are pretty keen in a certain quarter, 
I'll be bound. Now then, sir, don’t be 
making eyes at your cousin. Ah, youth, 
youth! that’s the golden time, doctor. If 
I were the man I was twenty years ago, 
I should not let Mr. Lancelot here usurp 
all the favour of a certain pair of black 
eyes.” 

This theory of a secret sympathy between 
the two young people appeared to afford 
Mr. Gibbs the most exquisite enjoyment. 
He passed his tongue repeatedly over his 





lips, and was in the mood to nudge his 
fellow-man under theribs. But the doctor 
prudently kept at arm’s-length, and the two 
young people themselves seemed to ill- 
appreciate his humour. Rosa was the 
picture of Despair, and Mr. Lancelot 
might have sat for a companion study of 
Disgust. 

“Come, sir, you may take your cousin 
in to dinner,” said Mr. Gibbs in a tone of 
immense concession ; but the young gentle- 
man evaded the honour by retreating to 
wash his hands, and Rosa, overjoyed at 
her escape, found her way down alone. 
But in the dining-room worse troubles 
awaited her. 

Mr. Gibbs was helping the soup when 
he suddenly observed his niece with her 
black head bowed down to the cloth, and 
her face buried in her hands. 

His. jaw fell, likewise the soup-ladle. 

“ Heyday!” he said blankly ; “what's 
the matter with you?” 

The girl raised a frightened, burning 
face. 

“T was asking a blessing,” she answered 
huskily. 

“ Oh, was that all?” said Mr. Gibbs with 

contempt, for he felt that his feelings had 
been played with: Mrs. Gibbs had looked 
on with serene amusement, and Dr. Teggett 
had uttered his accustomed “ Lord bless 
me!” though in quite a different spirit to 
that in which Rosa used the words, while 
Mrs. Carden gave a miserable little sigh. 
It was all very well for Caroline to smile, 
but it was impossible for Rosa’s mother 
to watch her idiosyncrasies with the same 
light heart. 
’ Mr. Gibbs, junior, came in when the fish 
was on the table, and had the soup brought 
back for him. He drank a great deal of 
wine, and screwed himself round between 
whiles to stare at his cousin. Beyond this, 
he favoured the company with a judicious 
silence. 

Mr. Gibbs, senior, on the contrary, was 
amine of wit and humour, and anecdotes 
which widened towards the point ; he was 


also becomingly hospitable in the good old’ 


English style. He hoped Dr. Teggett 
=— often come and cut his mutton with 
im. 

“Plain homely fare, you know, sir; I’m 
not particular. Give me, I say, just a 
mutton-chop and a well-boiled potato, and 
I don’t envy the queen her kickshaws.” 
(To the servant handing sauce: “ Con- 
found you! what do you mean by putting 
stuff like that on the table? It’s burnt, 
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sir! Pitch it out of window and your- 
self after it.”) “Come any day you like, 
doctor, if you are not afraid of pot-luck. 
The more the merrier, say I.” 

As dinner progressed, the host became 
still more cordial ; redder also in the face. 
When the ladies had gone up, he almost 
begged Dr. Teggett to be as a brother 
to him, and made several unsuccessful 
attempts to thaw the frigidity of his son. 
But he only elicited a “ Don’t come any 
of your gammon over me, guv nor,” from 
the charming youth, who sprawled along 
the table, and made careful use of a golden 
toothpick. 

When the doctor went up to the draw- 
ing-room he looked round for Rosa, and 
found her wandering gloomily about, taking 
up a book here and there, but too shy to 
read, and far too shy to join the téte-a-téte 
near the coffee-table. Looking at her dis- 
passionately, the old man considered her 
an ugly ungainly girl, with a lowering 
expression, coarse hair, and a hot colour- 
ing; but he dimly felt that she was miser- 
able, shy to positive actual suffering, and 
quite unable to understand or appreciate 
the new circle in which she found herself. 
He did not so much pity her as feel inter- 
ested in her ; she was so unique. It was 
with a view to studying this uniqueness 
that he entered into conversation with her, 
and it was with a sincere desire to give her 
pleasure that he welcomed an idea which 
occurred to him, while turning over by her 
side the pages of an illustrated journal. 
They were looking at a drawing of a 
popular actress, and it appeared to him 
that Rosa was just the sort of girl to 
enjoy a play. He lost no time in asking 
her to go and persuade her mamma to 
allow him to take her some evening. A 
lull had fallen on the room, and his offer 
was distinctly heard. Rosa showed no 
sign of pleasure, but mutely stood before 
him with the crimson deepening in her 
cheeks. 

* Well, Rosa,” said her mother petu- 
lantly, ‘will you not thank Dr. Teggett 
for his kind offer ?” 

“Perhaps Miss Rosa does not care for 
the play?” he remarked, in smiling expec- 
tation of a prompt disclaimer. 

But the girl, wringing her hands to- 
gether, uttered no sound, but seemed ready 
to sink through the floor. Young Mr. 
Gibbs fixed his glass, and almost petrified 
the victim by his vacant stare. Mrs. 
Carden turned on her daughter with 
exasperation, 





“Gracious Heavens, Rosa! why can’t 
you speak? Do you want to go, or do you 
not ?” 

“T don’t want to go,” came the muttered 
reply. 

The doctor was surprised, but kindly. 

“ Quite right, my dear, quite right!” he 
said ; “if you don’t care to go, there is an 
end of it.” 

But to Mrs. Carden there was not an 
end; she insisted on knowing what Rosa 
meant by it, and kept repeating, ‘‘ Why ? 
why?” until she was on the brink of 
tears. 

“Perhaps Rosa thinks it sinful?” 
suggested Mrs. Gibbs in her serenest 
manner. 

“Sinful!” repeated Mrs. Carden in 
tones of anguish. “Rosa, how dare you ! 
Tell me instantly what you mean !” 

Then Rosa, harassed, burning, and 
choked with sobs, was heard to answer 
huskily : 

‘‘ Miss Haverson never went to a theatre, 
she thought it wrong, and so do I. I 
should not like the Lord to come for me 
and find me in a playhouse.” 

The most complete stupefaction fell upon 
her hearers. Mrs. Carden, with one swift 
deprecating look at each in turn, burst into 
tears. Mr. Gibbs became suddenly en- 
grossed in the pattern of his hearth-rug, 
and his son expressed his feelings by a long 
unchecked whistle. Only Mrs. Gibbs, who 
having foreseen the climax, was equal to 
it, gave a dexterous turn to the conver- 
sation with a “ By-the-bye, Louey,” and 
talked smoothly on until her sister dried 
her pretty eyes and was sufficiently com- 
posed to answer with coherency. 

When calmness was restored it was 
observed that Miss Rosa had escaped from 
the room ; but not until Mr. Lancelot, too, 
had slipped away, and Mr. Gibbs had fallen 
into noisy slumbers, was any reference 
made to the distressing episode. 

Then Mrs, Carden referred to her “un- 
happy girl.” 

* What am I to do?” she asked ruth- 
fully ; “the girl is ruined! If she were 
to speak anywhere else as she has done 
to-night, I believe it would kill me.” 

‘Ha! to be sure!” said the doctor, 
rather communing with himself than as- 
senting to the likelihood of Mrs. Carden’s 
probable demise ; “‘ you must point out to 
Miss Rosa that while it is very right and 
proper for a young lady to be religious, 
there are times and places—yes, to be sure, 
times and places.” 
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“T wish I had never come back from 
India,” said Mrs. Carden with symptoms 
of returning tears ; ‘‘I know I can never 
be happy again! It is awfully hard ; I do 
not know what I have done to deserve 
this.” 

“Don’t be absurd,” said her sister ; 
“something may be done with Rosa yet. 
Remember you have only had her for two 
days, and you have to struggle against the 
influence of eighteen years.” 

“No one could credit Miss Rosa to be 
eighteen ; for all she is so tall, she looks 
more like a girl of fourteen.” 

“ Eighteen!” sighed Mrs. Carden; “oh, 
Carrie, how different I was at eighteen ! 
Do you remember ?” 

“My dear, you were always a sweet 
little thing,” declared Carrie, “‘and Rosa 
will never be that ; but I believe I see the 
makings of a fine woman in her—yes, 
really! I don’t say she will ever be 
handsome, but she might become striking- 
looking. A woman’s business is attraction, 
and what does it matter whether she 
attracts by the regularity or the irre- 
gularity of her face? Rosa is tall to start 
with, and that gives her an advantage— 
one can’t overlook her. As yet she has 
no figure, but it will be her dressmaker’s 
business to provide one. She has plenty 
of hair, and when she learns to manage it 
properly, it ought to look very effective ; 
and her colour is brilliant, though at 
present too prone to spreading where not 
required. But above all things,” said 
Mrs. Gibbs emphatically, “ you must not 
let her be serious. She has a pronounéed 
face and she should have pronounced 
manners to suit; let her be impudent, 
frivolous, fast, anything you like but 
earnest. Teach her to be vain, and you 
have won half the battle. I should advise 
a prolonged course of novel-reading and 
pretty gowns, and take her to Paris until 
the transformation is complete. And if 
at the end of two years you have not 
effected a radical change, why then you 
may think of sackcloth and ashes, and a 
retreat into obscurity.” 

Mrs. Gibbs’s invigorating worldliness in- 
fused new hope into her sister, who was 
only too glad to be justified in looking on 
the bright side of life. She had been a 
successful little woman, and she was quite 
certain she had always deserved success. 
Her small head began to fill with “ ideas” 
as to the best means of “ transforming” 
poor Rosa, and when the doctor bade her 
good-bye, all traces of tears had vanished 





from her admirable eyes, and her habitual 
expression of self-esteem~ had returned, 
without which expression no woman can 
be truly charming. 





THE PALACE OF PARCHMENTS. 

THERE are still left some pleasant and 
home-like nooks of eighteenth century 
London in the quarter, now almost devoted 
exclusively to printers, between Shoe Lane 
and Fetter Lane, with comfortable unpre- 


| tending red-brick houses; here and there 


a florid doorway; sometimes a glimpse 
through some narrow gateway of busy 
Fleet Street—not always busy, indeed, for 
there are often strange pauses in the stream 
of traffic and at such a moment a sense of 
the quietude and tranquillity of other 
days steals over us, and we may fancy 
that Johnson is darkening the passage, 
or that Goldsmith is coming round the 
corner in his celebrated peach-coloured 
coat. But there is one little glimpse, 
a charming little bit that neither Johnson 
nor Goldsmith could have seen to perfection, 
for it is made up of old and new. Just where 
a little brick church is squeezed up at a 
street-corner a narrow passage opens into 
Fetter Lane, with a porte-cochére, if such 
it can be called, seeing that there is no 
gate, and that the passage is devoted to 
foot-passengers ; but the gateway, such as 
it is, is formed by an old-fashioned house 
that spans the passage, with windows look- 
ing down it, and over the roof of this 
house rise the towers and pinnacles of 
some Gothic building, and what with the 
deep shadow of the passage and the light 
on the roadway beyond seen through the 
archway, and the soft tones of the old 
house, and the grand mass of the building 
beyond, there is a quaintness and charm 
about the whole picture that suggest a 
glimpse into the cathedral-close of some 
ancient city. 

The charm is soon spent; a step or two 
farther, and commonplace resumes its sway. 
But the Gothic building still remains 
standing fair and square before us. A very 
satisfactory building on the whole—satis- 
factory in its strength and solidity—strong 
towers, massive portals, giving a feeling of 
security and staunchness, while, though 
hardly ecclesiastical in aspect, it is yet 
scarcely unmistakably civil. It is the 
Record Office, as everybody knows; and 
yet the title is a misnomer, for this massive 
building—a building of yesterday, and 
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yet in itself a monument of antiquity—is 
rather a storehouse of the national muni- 
ments than an office properly so called, as 
nearly all the office work connected with it 
is done in adjacent buildings. 

Thus, at least, we are informed by a 
civil and intelligent policeman, who ex- 
plains the plan of the various buildings 
likely to prove a maze to the uninitiated. 
Only, indeed, under the direction of a 
guardian of the law should we feel justified 
in walking boldly through a private house, 
where we expect to be brought up presently 
by the pump and the waterbutt, while an 
angry housekeeper demands the cause of our 
intrusion. Nothing of the kind happens, 
however ; it is the unexpected that always 
happens, and in this case the unexpected 
is a quiet courtyard, surrounded by quiet 
and solemn-looking buildings where there 
is some kind of quiet legal stir. If we 
had come upon the place in a legitimate 
way through its regular entrance in 
Chancery Lane, there would have been no 
doubt or speculation about the matter. It 
is just Rolls Yard, and here close at hand 
is Rolls Chapel, with a front of plaster 
thickly peppered with flint stones, after the 
fashion of the country churches about the 
chalk downs-—a snug, quiet little chapel 
that one can fancy served on Sundays by 
some venerable Elizabethan divine with a 
snowy solemn beard and the flat biretta of 
the period, a divine who reads from the 
Prayer-book of Edward-the Sixth and 
serves up a homily in the manner of the 
ancient fathers, while from their marble 
tombs ancient Masters of the Rolls raise 
themselves to listen with grave and decorous 
appreciation. 

All of this is very wide of the mark, 
no doubt ; but this chapel interests us asa 
curious relic of old times, and as having once 
been itself the repository of the Chancery 
records—not merely the dry legal) records, 
‘but treaties, conventions, charters, every- 
thing, indeed, that passed the Great Seal. 

We are told that before Edward the 
Third gave the chapel to the lawyers it 
had been appropriated to the converted 
Jews—no great handful even in those days, 


when a Jittle bit of torture or a suggestion | 


of the gallows or the stake were deemed 
legitimate means of softening the uncon- 
verted heart. Aud not so long ago, still 
with a curious mixture of the sacred and 
secular, it was customary to crder‘mortyage 
money to be paid in the Chapel of the 
Rolls, and one of the Master’s clerks was 
entitled to a fee of half-a-crown for enter- 








ing an appearance to receive the money, 
while on the very rare occasion of the 
unfortunate mortgagor by some wonderful 
turn of fortune being able to make an 
appearance to pay, the same clerk was 
entitled to half-a-guinea. 

Beyond the chapel is the Rolls House, a 
homely comfortable-looking building, which 
is in a way the head-quarters of the Record 
Office, although till lately used also as a 
court-house, where no doubt the Master of 
the Rolls presided, quite at home in his 
own house, and dusty barristers droned away 
the hours. Here, atall events, is the office 
of the deputy-keeper ; the head-keeper, ex 
officio, being the Master of the Rolls for 
the time being. One would think from 
the title of the office that this must have 
been so from the beginning. But the 
inference is not quite correct, and curiosity 
once awakened on the subject, perhaps it 
will be well to allay it before proceeding to 
our interview with the gentlemen of the 
records. 

In the days of those forefathers of 
ours whom we are no longer allowed 
to call Saxons, rolls were not, nor the 
masters thereof. Deeds and charters no 
doubt existed—many of them still survive 
—but all intended to lie flat and open 
in the form of a book. And no doubt 
from the existence of book-land as 
well as folk-land in the then existing 
polity there was some kind of land 
registry, the traces of which have been 
lost. But the general spirit of procedure 
was public recognition. A man’s title was 
the approval of the folk-mote before which 
he brought his claim. And in the same 
informal way the original acts of councils 
and synods were single instruments, 
written usually on both sides of a leaf of 
vellum and witnessed by the king, who 
presided, and the great men there present, 
without any registry or record being made 
in any roll or book. 

But when the Duke of 


Normandy 
appeared on the scene as ruler all this was 


changed. With him came scribes and 
legists with admirable method and order, 
but all revolving about and dependent on 
the king. And thus our records in the 
beginuing are just the accounts and memo- 
randa of the king in the form of rolls, a 
form borrowed no doubt from the French 
and through them indirectly from the 
practice of the Roman Empire. And 
where the king went there was the seat 
of law and justice, and the first and rudi- 
mentary trace of a court distinct from the 
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person of the king is that of the Ex- 
chequer, for that was the vital kernel of 
the king’s house, like that of any common 
man. 

And the Exchequer was so called pro- 
bably from the cloth painted in chequers 
like a chess-board, to assist the receivers 
of the king’s dues in their calculations. In 
Normandy, whence we get the institution, 
the exchequer developed into the chief 
executive and legislative body in the duchy, 
and continued as such, under the name of 
Parliament, till days comparatively recent. 
And among the most ancient records, by 
the way, in that huge building, are still 
the original rolls of the Norman Exchequer 
brought away by King John, when he con- 
trived to lose his hereditary possessions in 
France. Butin England the greater wealth, 
population, and stir of life brought about 
greater complexity of institutions, while 
the free spirit of the nation could not long 
tolerate the concentration of all authority 
about the king’s person. Under Magna 
Charta it was obtained from the king that 
the Common Pleas should be separate from 
the royal jurisdiction and should remain sta- 
tionary at Westminster. And King Henry 
the Third, confirming the charter obtained 
from John, ordained that there should be 


three judgment seats in the great hall at 


Westminster: the Common Pleas at the 
entry of the hall on the right hand, 
the King’s Bench at the upper end of 
the hall on the same side, the Chancery 
‘on the left or south-west corner. The 
separation of the Chancery from the Ex- 
chequer, said to have been effected in the 
reign of Richard the First, led to further 
complications, and eventually to the classi- 
fication of the rolls of record. The Chancery 
is originally the secretarial branch of the 
king’s household, and the chancellor owes 
his ever-growing importance to being the 
custodian of the king’s seal, which must be 
affixed to every important document. And 
the rolls which record the acts of the king 
are classified as patent rolls, where the 
missives or acts are open, and addressed 
to his subjects in general, and close rolls 
where the kiny’s letters are fastened by a 
seal and addressed to individuals. Then 
there are charter rolls, which it is said 
Originated in the following curious manner. 

When Richard the Lion-hearted, who 
was also lion-fisted in the grip he laid upon 
all he could fasten upon—when Richard 
sailed for the Holy Land, the Great Seal 
Went with him as a matter of course, and 
its keeper, the vice-chancellor, one Master 





Roger Maluscatullus—a dog Latin equiva- 
lent for Malchien. Well, this unfortunate 
Roger was drowned in a storm off the Isle 
of Cyprus, and the Great Seal went to_the 
bottom of the sea, and there probably 
remains to this day. But this loss proved 
a gain to the king’s exchequer. For a 
new seal having been made it was held 
necessary by the Chancery that all charters 
hitherto sealed were now invalid, and all 
the world had to pay smartly for having 
its charters freshly sealed. But the world 
that held charters, being an influential 
kind of world, largely composed of earls, 
bishops, barons, abbots, and such like, felt 
that a reform in procedure was necessary, 
and obtained that a record should. be kept 
of their charters. 

In addition to the rolls already mentioned 
are the Liberate Rolls, which represent the 
king’s cheyue-book in fact, for the libera- 
tion to be effected is of coin from the 
royal treasury. A real solid treasury of 
oak and iron, a chest with three different 
locks, as you may still see sometimes in 
old alms-boxes in churches. So that the 
opening of the treasury was an affair of 
some complication, and when closed it was 
further secured by a strong leather strap, 
upon which the treasurer affixed his seal. 
These liberate rolls not being mere dry 
collections of figures and names, con- 
tain many curious and interesting items. 
Thus “The King”—Henry the Third—“to 
the Sheriff of London greeting. We com- 
mand you that you do cause the keeper of 
our white bear, which was lately sent to us 
from Norway, and is now in our Tower of. 
London, to have one muzzle and one iron 
chain to hold the bear when out of water, 
and one long and strong cord to hold the 
same bear when he is fishing in the river 
Thames.” And next time you pass the 
Tower Stairs imagine the river flowing 
clear over a silver strand, with the peaked 
sail of a galley here and there, and our 
friend the white bear sitting half-way in 
the water watching for the salmon that are 
running up to spawn on the gravel beds of 
Kingston or Marlow. 

From the mandate to the sheriff it will 
be seen that in those times his duties 
were more varied than the present. In 
fact he was the chief fiscal authority for his 
county, and his accounts were annually 
rendered on parchment rolls, called Pipe 
Rolls, on which all the king’s dues were 
scored up against the sheriff; who against 
these marked all the payments he had 
made on the king’s account. These pipe 
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rolls being each for a separate county, are 
very dear to local historians, and are often 
found printed in county histories. 

With all these rolls must be counted the 
rolls of the various courts of law, in the 
shape each of them of an enormous 
Cheshire cheese, the records of fines, of 
inquisitions post mortem, to ascertain, not 
how a man came by his death, but what 
he left in the way of property, with, later 
on, inventories and calendars and other 
miscellaneous parchments. And all these 
hitherto mentioned in numbers and com- 
pleteness quite astonishing, considering the 
ages that have elapsed, and the civil wars, 
rebellion, fires, floods, and, worst foe of all, 
the carelessness of custodians. 

Not that the national records have been 
altogether neglected. Every now and thena 
business-like, clerkly king would busy him- 
self about the matter. Elizabeth looked up 
the records. But the first attempt to make 
the records available for historians and 
men of letters was in the reigns of William 
and Mary, and Anne, when Thomas Rymer, 
Historiographer Royal, under royal patron- 
age, compiled and printed his Foedera, 
consisting of the “‘ Leagues and conventions, 
letters, and all other public acts between 
the Kings of England and all other 
emperors, kings, popes, princes, and com- 
munities, beginning with the reign of King 
Henry the First, and ending with that of 
King Charles the First.” The original 
commission to Rymer, signed by Queen 
Mary—the amiable, not the sanguinary 
queen — empowered him to make his 
searches into the records “in our Tower of 
London, in the rolls, in the augmenta- 
tion office and exchequer, and in any 
other places where records are kept.” And 
the “ any other” included a variety of very 
curious receptacles for such documents. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, while still Rymer was at work, the 
House of Lords began to look up the 
records and appointed a committee, which 
sat for some years before it died out. But 
with the eighteenth century commenced 
the movement that eventually has landed 
us here in the Rolls Yard, with the mas- 
sive structure of the record house in per- 
spective. In 1800 began the Record Com- 
mission, appointed at the request of Parlia- 
ment ; Lord Grenville, Pitt, and Addington 
being conspicuous members. And _ this 
commission went on, printing a certain 
number of valuable text- books and 
generally showing the usual aptitudes of 
commissions for doing the smallest amount 





of work, with the greatest quantity of 
friction. The commission ended in 1837, 
having done nothing whatever to ensure 
the proper custody of the records. 

At that date there were three record- 
offices properly so called: the Tower, 
where the records were kept partly in the 
Wakefield Tower and partly in what 
Prynne describes as “a dark corner of 
Cesar’s Chapel;” the Rolls Chapel; and 
the Chapter House at Westminster. 

But besides these regular offices there 
were the holes and corners where deeds 
had been stored. In 1833 Sir Robert 
Inglis and Henry Hallam visited the 
various repositories, and some were found 
in a terrible state of decay and confusion. 

At the building known as the King’s 
Mews, for instance, in Carlton Ride— 
where records were lying in a great heap 
—putrefaction had set in among the sheep- 
skins, and when the great heap was finally 
cleared out, it was found that rats had 
made their home there for generations, 
their skeletons and bones were found dis- 
tributed through the mass; and during 
the first removal of the records a dog was 
employed to kill the rats that were thus 
disturbed, just as in a barn when the corn 
is cleared out. 

When the Record Commission expired, 
the present Record Department was in- 
augurated by Act of Parliament, with the 
Master of the Rolls, who had taken an 
active part in the commission, at the 
head of affairs. In the struggle for 
existence between the various offices, the 
Chapter House of Westminster seems to 
have had the advantage. The keeper of 
the records there—the late Sir Francis 
Palgrave—was appointed deputy-keeper 
under the new system, but Sir Thomas 
Hardy, his successor, was from the old 
office in the Tower. 

A most adventurous hunt after ancient 
records under the new system was under- 
taken by one of the new staff, who made a 
voyage of discovery into the wilds of Wales 
in search of the records of the then recently- 
abolished Special Welsh Circuits. In 
Carnarvon the records had been left in a 
cellar overflowed with water from the 
river, and finally had been sold by the 
hundredweight as waste, and had even 
been carted into Menai Straits. There is 
another rather gruesome story of old re- 
cords left behind in a vault in Wrexham 
Church, and routed out by an adventurous 
lawyer in search of precedent, reminding 
one of Deloraine’s visit to the tomb of 
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Michel Scot, but in this case the lawyer 
made his escape in a gig with a lot of the 
parchments packed in hampers. 

And, indeed, without going so far afield 
as Wales, there is a fine old crusted flavour 
about many of the investigations into the 
little record offices about the Inns of 
Court, with their guardians in the way of 
secondaries and sworn and side clerks, bag- 
keepers and court-keepers, who all had some 
little interest in the way of fees or honora- 
riums in the musty parchments under their 
charge. No doubt all the sinecurists got 
handsome compensation for the loss of all 
their little profits, and it is equally likely 
that if there were a poor fellow gaining a 
little -hardly-earned money in making 
copies and translations out of hours, that 
poor fellow was sent empty away. 

About this time it will be remembered 
that the Houses of Parliament were in 
full swing of construction, and Mr. Barry, 
as he was then, the architect, had a scheme 
in his head for packing away all the public 
records in his Victoria Tower. But this 
was found impracticable, and then the idea 
occurred to the authorities of the day: 
Having all this lumber to stow away, can’t 
we make a national lumber-room among 
the slates and rafters of the new Houses 
of Parliament? The record-men had a 
stout fight to make against this unenviable 
fate ; but what turned the scale was the 
fear of all going up in one vast holocaust 
of a blaze, legislature and records—a clear 
sweep of past and present quite fearful to 
contemplate. And after that, the then 
Master of the Rolls, Lord Langdale, 
making a gallant stand about the matter, 
a reluctant consent was won from the 
holders of the national purse-strings to 
begin the new building—the palace of 
antiquity—on what is called the Rolls 
estate. Hence the lofty towers that soar 
over the adjoining roofs. 

But how to get within these towers ; 
to have a look at these muniments so 
carefully guarded; to inspect these 
charters; to scan with critical eye the 
venerable majesty of Domesday ; and this 
without being royal historiographers, 
and with no royal warrant bidding the 
keepers stand and deliver their treasures ? 
But the courteous deputy-keeper from his 
office in Rolls House comes to our assist- 
ance. First of all, there is absolute free- 
dom for any person who has a legitimate 
object in view to visit the search-room, 
and can specify the MS. he wishes to 
inspect ; while the shelves of the room 





are loaded with catalogues, indexes, and 
calendars of all kinds. Well, on his 
making out a ticket, with a reference from 
the catalogue, the MS. is at once brought 
down tohim. There are certain MSS. too 
precious to be inspected without special 
precautions, and among these is Domesday. 
But as for Domesday, are there not repro- 
ductions of the whole in photo-zincography, 
accessible at the public libraries? and for 
a description of Domesday, what could be 
a better one than that in the official cata- 
logue of Record publications? Yes, all 
that may be admitted, but still, to see the 
book in its reality—the very handwriting 
of the scribes of the eleventh century— 
and then, with the benevolent air of one 
who humours a spoilt child, the deputy- 
keeper puts on coat and hat, and leads the 
way to the penetralia of the palace of 
antiquity, through the private house that 
seems to bar the exit from the yard, and 
under the handsome round-headed portals 
of the palace itself. 

It is a palace with long quiet: corridors, 
where a solitary footstep sounds hollowly 
on the iron gratings, with iron doors, 
opening, when they do open, into silent 
chambers, the repositories of all that is 
left to us to know of the days of old.. A 
solemn feeling comes over us. 

And then we pass suddenly into a 
comfortable circular room, lofty, almost 
like a cage on a large scale, and lighted 
from the top by skylights. There are desks 
all round the circle, and in the centre a 
large table, almost covered with papers 
and parchments. The assistant in charge 
of the room sits at a desk at the outside 
of the circle. The place reminds one of 
a chapter-house, with the hushed atmo- 
sphere and the half-legal, half-ecclesiastical 
flavour of the ancient tomes and parch- 
ments, while the long thoughtful visages 
about us seem to have borrowed a 
tincture from the materials they are at 
work upon. A glow of brightness from the 
sky overhead brings out the faces of the 
searchers, the -yellow gleam of parchment 
and vellum, with touches of gilding here 
and there. Some ecclesiastic in violet 
robes, or the frock and cowl of a monk, 
would be a fitting accessory to the scene, 
and the motes of dust that dance in the 
passing sunbeam had, perhaps, when last 
disturbed, been shaken from the sleeve of 
Henry Beauclerc, or brushed from the 
cloak of Thomas-i-Becket. 

And then to follow our guide into an 
inner chamber, still lined with shelves, all 
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loaded with books and parchments, while 
upon a table by itself, each volume 
covered with a glass case, stands the vene- 
rable Domesday Book. The two volumes 
are handsomely bound, with polished 
clasps and mountings, but the binding is 
quite modern, and the older binding it 
replaced was not earlier than the Stuart 
period. But the book itself is perfect and 
in excellent condition, the writing in 
double columns on each side of the page 
—-a most beautiful specimen of the art of 
penmanship, the red and black of the ink 
scarcely faded during these eight centuries. 
The volumes are of different sizes, the first, 
containing the mass of the kingdom, being 
of folio size, and the other, devoted to 
East Anglia, of smaller or quarto form. 
The great earldom of Northumberland, 
comprising Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, and Durham, does not 
appear at all in the survey, probably 
because it brought no revenue to the king. 
London, Winchester, Abingdon, and other 
towns are not included, probably on 
account of charters of immunity previously 
granted. So that the hook does not con- 


tain a full census of the England of the 
Conqueror’s days, but, as far as it goes, is 


a wonderfully accurate and complete record 
of the state of the country from A.D. 1084 
to 1086. Too accurate and complete, 
indeed, for the taxpayers of the period ; 
witness the complaint of a contemporary 
writer in the Saxon Chronicle : “So very 
narrowly he—William—caused it to be 
traced out that there was not a single hide 
nor one virgate of land, nor even, it is 
shame to tell, though it seemed to him no 
shame to do, an ox, nor a cow, nor a swine 
was left that was not set down.” 

Taking a respectful farewell of Domes- 
day we pass once more into the quiet 
echoing corridors, where the documents 
of English history repose like prisoners in 
their cells. The door of one is thrown 
open and the interior revealed—a vaulted 
chamber with a stone floor; filled with iron 
presses, the shelves of slate. Half-way 
between roof and floor an iron gallery, 
reached by an iron ladder to give access to 
the upper ranges of shelves, with just room 
to pass between the presses. Of these cells 
there are about a hundred in the building, 
each of which, one would say, were 
sufficient to contain the records of a 
generation. But this is an age when 
papers accumulate with terrible rapidity. 
State papers, and the correspondence of 
the great departments of State, are no 





doubt .worthy of preservation, and may 
prove usefu! to the historians of tire future, 
but there can be little use in preserving 
ordinary business records. But in every- 
body’s private experience, while there are 
certain papers that must be kept and 
others that must. be destroyed, there is 
a middle class, provokingly numerous, 
scarcely worth keeping, and yet that it 
might be inconvenient utterly to do away 
with, And upon this latter class of 
documents it might be convenient to hold 
periodical inquests, such as that which sat 
upon Don Quixote’s library, with a strong 
bias towards the fire that is burning in the 
back yard. 

With respect to legal documents, records 
of the courts, and so on, the rule is that 
they shall be brought to the record house 
after twenty years have elapsed from their 
date. But these law records—of which 
the ancient ones are so useful to the local 
historian and genealogist of the period— 
are now (the modern ones) of no real 
value to anybody. The rolls, once kept 
with such scrupulous care, are now only 
entered up pro-formd, and the real working 
records of the courts are now in the short- 
hand writers’ printed reports. 

It may be noted that nearly the whole 
of these great buildings are devoted to the 
storage of records and papers. The staff 
who are employed in the department have 
found convenient offices ‘just opposite in a 
modern classic building once known as the 
Judges’ Chambers. And here are carried 
on the various operations which are still 
going on in sorting, classifying, and arrang- 
ing the vast bulk of documents here 
collected—such work as is briefly sum- 
marised in the last report of the deputy- 
keeper. “Two thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-five volumes and bundles have. 
heen arranged ; twenty-eight bundles, one 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-four 
rolls, two hundred and seventy files, and 
fourteen thousand six hundred and sixty- 
two membranes and leaves have been 
flattened, guarded, repaired, sewed, sized, 
numbered, stamped, collated, tied up, 
ticketed, dusted, incorporated, bound.” 
But the most useful work of the depart- 
ment is perhaps the transcribing and 
printing the raw materials for historians 
and students to work upon—the calendars 
of State papers, which from the reign of 
Henry the Eighth are so copious, and which 
illustrate and settle so many doubtful 
points in the history of the times to which 
they relate. At the same time, by degrees, 
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are being printed, chieily in the annual 
| reports of the department, summaries of 
the more ancient and technical records, 
Running the eye down the various papers 
that have been abstracted and indexed, one 
is struck with ‘ Agincourt Muster Rolls,” 
“Castle guard rents from various manors 
towards defence of Dover Castle,” “ Par- 
ticulars for the sale of estates of Charles 
the First,” “Royal Letters, Richard the 
First to Edward the First,” ‘ Subsidy 
Rolls, Henry the Third to William and 
Mary,” and matchless among the archives 
probably of any other State, “ Household 
and Wardrobe Accounts, John to George 
the Third.” 

In addition to those at work upon 
records at home, the department has an 
agent engaged in searching the archives 
of Venice and Northern Italy ; a Spanish 
savant has long been at work among the 
papers at Simancas and Madrid; while 
among the libraries and secret archives of 
Rome, and in the archives of the French 
Republic, the emissaries of the office are 
delving and diving. 

With all this accumulation of raw 
material the historian of the future is 
rather to be pitied than envied. He 
must begin upon his materials in early 
youth, spend his middle age in digesting 
them, and will be happy if in old age he 
retains sufficient vigour to endow his 
manuscript with that sparkling vitality 
which alone is likely to make it find favour 
with the publishers, 

With these reflections the iron door 
clangs behind us, and we find ourselves in 
the corridor once more, by the civil 
policeman and close to rows of fire-buckets 
and glittering brass nozzles of fire-hose. 
And these suggest the question, How about 
fire? With all our eggs in one basket, all 
our precious records, so to speak, in one 
big building, what an awakening for 
Britannia some morning to find her price- 
less muniments in ashes! But then, as 
far as a building can be fire-proof, short of 
shutting out light and air altogether, this 
building is fire-proof. And then it is 
patrolled by night and day, so that alto- 
gether it is hardly likely that any fire should 
arise in the building itself. Perhaps it 
is hardly so well isolated as it might be, 
and a conflagration in Rolls Yard might 
imperil the stately building that over- 
ooks it. 

However, that is no affair of ours after 
all. And presently we have passed under 
the Gothic portals again, and are once more 


‘ 





in bustling Fleet Street in full presence of 
the nineteenth century, with the roar of 
traffic in our ears, and the hurrying press 
of living men and women ali about us, 





GEOFFREY STIRLING. 


BY MRS. LEITH ADAMS. 


PART Il, CHAPTER VIIL DAVEY’S TASK, 


WE need to mark the rooms and their 
details well, for in them are some of the 
strangest scenes in our drama to be enacted, 
and it is always a good thing to grasp the 
idea of your scenery before the play 
begins. They were two, leading the one 
through the other, the inner chamber 
three shallow steps lower than that 
through which it entered. They were 
called ‘‘the squire’s rooms,” and were 
held sacred to him, so that none ever 
ventured to set foot in them unsum- 
moned, save Nurse Prettyman (now a 
white-haired woman of sixty) and David 
Robin, the squire’s confidential secretary. 
The library—thus was the first room named 
—led off a passage from the large entrance- 
hall at Dale End, and was shut off from 
the rest of the house by double doors. It 
had been a favourite room with poor old 
Sir Roland, and could its walls have been 
dowered with speech, they might have told 
mauy a sorry tale of hot disputes between 
father and son, and of tearful Alicia steal- 
ing down from her own chamber after the 
ne’er-do-well son and brother had departed, 
to try and comfort the old father. 

On either side the wide low fireplace, 
with its brass dogs and tiled hearth, book- 
shelves ran from fioor to ceiling, A mul- 
lioned window, so deeply set in the vener- 
able masonry that the outside sill might 
have furmed a comfortable couch for a way- 
farer, occupied the centre of one side of the 
room. It was framed in ivy, whose stems 
were in places as thick as a man’s wrist, 
having grown great with the passing of 
time. 

Here birds loved to build, and Geoffrey 
Stirling was very jealous over these winged 
friends of his, resenting the slightest inter- 
ference with their domestic arrangements. 
This fact they were not slow to discover, one 
bright-eyed thrush hatching her young 
brood within a hand’s breadth of the 
window frame, and bringing them all 
out upon the broad sill at last, with 
the evident intention of giving thie 
master of the place an opportunity of 
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admiring them. Even Gaylad under- 
stood that the birds must not be barked 
at or interfered with, and would let 
an impudent blackbird go worm-hunting 
almost under his nose, scarcely heed- 
ing it so much as to give one swish of 
his feathered tail. When Stirling’s bank was 
done away with, Gaylad had been rele- 
gated to the White House, his badly ful- 
filled duties as watch-dog being at an end; 
but that was in the days of his youth. 
Now age had told upon him, and so 
long as he could lie basking in the sun or 
on the rug before the fire, and be quite 
sure his master was not far off, Gaylad 
had no higher ambitions. 

It will be remembered that Sir Roland 
Ashby, in the heat of his righteous anger, 
had expressed a wish to have Gaylad shot, 
as a sentry who had slept on duty. But 
Geoffrey Stirling’s attachment to the dog 
resulted in a more lenient view of his 
shortcomings, and as Davey loved what 
his master loved, and Nurse Prettyman 
would have looked upon it as a direct 
flying in the face of Providence to 
differ from the squire in any one point 
of preference or otherwise, Gaylad had a 
comfortable berth of it nowadays. 

Tn a small recess at the end of the Dale 
End library was a window opening to the 
ground. From this, stone steps ran down 
to the garden, and here, stretched in the 
sun, was the place to find Gaylad in 
summer, while in winter he might be 
looked for on the shaggy rug before the 
fire. 

At night the dog slept inside the door of 
Davey’s room, a chamber situated high in 
what was called the old tower, which com- 
manded a view of exceeding beauty, and 
was of a size to serve the secretary as both 
bedroom and writing-room. This habit on 
the part of Gaylad was supposed to be 
a lingering recollection of his duties 
at the bank, for he always marched 
up the stairs with the air of a martyr, 
and sank to repose with a sigh of 
resignation, turning his eyes up to Davey 
with a look that seemed to say: “ Being a 
dog of a well-regulated mind I do my duty 
—but I don’t like it.” 

The library was a place to be at rest in 
—a place that looked as though it might 
be consecrated to quiet and happy thoughts ; 
somewhat sombre as to light, since it stood 
within the shadow of a mighty yew, whose 
lowermost branches swept the velvet 
sward, yet at the time of blossoming 
allowed one glimpses of that mighty dome 





of pyramidical flowers, the rhododendron 
by the lake. 

The walls were panelled in dark wood, 
and over the mantelshelf was a tall narrow 
mirror let into the panelling, with two 
lesser mirrors, one on either side, the whole 
effect being somewhat that of a chancel 
window with three lights. 

Crimson was the prevailing tint of the 
room; soft-hued, subdued by delicate 
cream -coloured draperies. Heavy rugs 
made of skins of beasts lay here and there 
upon the polished floor, and the squire’s 
great desk, with nests of drawers on 
either hand, stood just beneath the mul- 
lioned window. 

There were not many pictures in the 
room, but those there were, were priceless 
gems. 

A Magdalene at the foot of the Cross 
full of passionate penitence ; a girl’s head, 
by Greuze, ripe and luscious as a sun- 
warmed peach; some indications of a 
slouched hat and dingy plume overhanging 
a pair of living eyes that no hand save 
Rembrandt’s could have made at once so 
sombre and so bright ; and a very ancient 
painting called The Dying Miser —a 
strange picture, and one that, catching the 
fancy, held it. 

The moribund lay extended on his 
tossed and tumbled couch in the last 
agonies of death, yet fully conscious. 
His face, skull-like in its emaciation, 
was turned with fiendish vindictive 
look upon a figure seen in the back- 
ground, a swarthy and beautiful woman, 
whose lithe and supple hands toyed 
with and bathed in a shower of golden 
pieces, while a mocking smile parted her 
red lips, showing the gleam of pearls 
within. Her evil eyes defied the dying 
tyrant, now delivered into her hands. In 
vain one skinny hand clutched the air—in 
vain the wasted mouth mowed and gibed ; 
she had stolen the key of the coffer, she 
toyed with the hoarded treasure. 

Underneath this picture was written : 

“We brought nothing into this world, 
and it is certain we can carry nothing out.” 

Many thought both the picture and the 
spirit it breathed incongruous in that 
pleasantest of rooms; but as Geoffrey 
Stirling was master, and chose to have it 
there, there it hung over against the win- 
dow, so that the light fell upon it, while 
on a sunny day the shadows of the ivy- 
leaves flickered around and about it.. 

So much for the outer room; the inner 
one—which, it will be remembered, entered 
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down three shallow steps—was a simply- 
furnished sleeping-room—a room that 
might almost have suited the late Sir 
Charles Napier’s ideas of soldierly sim- 
plicity and absence of luxury. We must, 
however, except a brass-bound sarcophagus- 
like coffer, old and valuable no doubt in 
the eyes of cognoscenti, that stood between 
the two high windows. It might have 
stepped out of that weird picture, The 
Dying Miser. 

Not even David, the confidential secre- 
tary, had ever seen that coffer open. As 
to the domestic household at Dale End, 
those who knew of it spoke of it as con- 
taining “ untold treasure,” though of what 
nature no man ventured to surmise. 

When Mrs. Geoffrey’s increased ill-health 
rendered it necessary that Nurse Pretty- 
man should be at hand night and day to 
attend upon her, the squire had given 
up the room in the upper corridor, 
next his wife’s, and settled down in this, 
anchorite fashion, giving little or no 
trouble to anyone so long as his will was 
not crossed, and living more and more in 
the world of his own thoughts and the 
management of his vast wealth— for, 
though in the early days of his prosperity 
people had exaggerated Geoffrey Stirling’s 
riches, multiplying his possessions so as to 
make a welcome wonder of them, it would 
have been hard to have rated them too 
highly nowadays. 

Like a river that has overflowed its 
banks, the Dale End estate had passed its old 
limits by many a broad acre, and had Sir 
Roland risen from his grave to visit his 
old home, its present boundaries would 
have made him open his ghostly eyes. 

Truly Ralph was heir to a rich and rare 
inheritance, while to this bright prospect 
his father had added the dower of rich 
and rare culture of mind; of marvellous 
experience of life and travel for one so 
young ; of golden opportunities such as 
fell to the lot of few in those days. 

“Show me his equal—show me another 
like him,” Davey had heard his master say, 
talking to himself, as his manner was, and 
defying the world to match that boy of 
his, with a certain outward fling of the 
hand that was with him an_ habitual 
gesture, lacking neither piquancy nor grace. 

Taking a leaf out of his own book, one 
might have said : “ Where shall the world 
show a man equally fortunate with Geof- 
frey Stirling? How many parents sow in 
tears, to reap no sheaf of joy! How many 
fling pearls before swine—opportunities 





before those who pass them by with idle 
indifference! But with this man all 
prospers—land to land, riches to riches, 
he adds as the years revolve ; and the child 
of his love is the child of his joy and his 
pride !” 

Yet, could some stealthy watcher have 
peered through the casement of the Dale 
End library, would that watcher have felt 
that Geoffrey Stirling lived and looked like 
a happy man? Is restlessness a sign of 
content? Are strange mutterings, quick 
changes, and transitions of manner, the 
marks of a spirit at peace with itself, with 
Heaven, and the world ? 

Or are such things the signs of a troubled 
mind that fain would find some cup of 
Lethe for trembling craving lips to 
drain to the dregs, and then—ah, blissful 
fancy !|—fall into the deep sweet sleep of 
forgetfulness ? 

A life in which there is some milestone 
upon which the traveller dare not glance 
back, but in which he must, in self-defence, 
keep the eyes of his mind ever looking 
straight ahead, is a thing terrible indeed. To 
look back is to be unnerved. It is possible, 
or seems possible, that the consciousness of 
crime may urge to greatness; but only by 
striving to make the future an expiation 
for the past. To look back and dwell upon 
wrong done, is to fall helpless into a 
slough of despair. 

There lay something in Geoffrey Stir- 
ling’s past life upon which he did not 
care to look back; some dead thing 
over whose white face he had drawn 
the shroud of resolve, and yet whose 
form haunted his waking thoughts and 
nightly dreams. Was it the memory of 
hopes that had never known reality, of a 
love that had “hoped all things, believed 
all things,” and found both hope and trust 
but the phantoms of a fond imagination, 
that had so clouded his life? Was it the 
spirit of regret, and the intuitive know- 
ledge of things that “might have been” 
and were not, that had made him the 
restless, inconsistent, winning, variable 
man he was ? 

How often did Cuthbert Deane and his 
wife Alicia ask themselves and each other 
these questions? How often did faithful 
loving Davey marvel within himself what 
was the burden that weighed upon his 
master’s heart ? 

But the man lived on, living his life 
alone ; stood by his dead wife; kissed 
her waxen fingers ere the coffin-lid hid 
their delicate beauty for ever; followed 
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her to the grave; returned to his lonely 
home, was gentle, grateful—touchingly so, 
indeed—to Alicia and her husband for all 
their sympathy. ‘And yet, through it ali,” 
as Alicia said, not without some passion, 
“one never felt to get really near him once, 
Cuthbert !” 

Dale End seemed strangely silent after 
Lucy died. 

She had been one who liked a fuss, who 
aimed at being made much of, so that even 
her petted ailments and the friends who 
came to hear about them “kept the place 
alive,” as the black-suited servants said. 
Then the story of the ghost had become 
public property, and added to the general 
sense of discomfort. 

No one cared to go near the lake after 
nightfall; and when one morning Jeremy 
Bindwhistle vowed he had overnight seen 
the ghost in the waggoner’s frock for the 
third time (followed, too, by a hooded 
woman moaning and wriuging her hands 
—an added horror), several of the servants 
thought they would give warning at “ the 
month’s end.” 

But Squire Stirling was a generous 
open-handed master; and, after all, there 
was something exciting in living in a 
haunted house ; something that made you 
“thought on,” as Jeremy put it, when you 
paid a visit to the town. 

Besides, it was a gruesome pleasure to 
feel that when you went out to walk of an 
evening, you “never knew what you might 
meet ;” hence, in the long run no one gave 
notice, and now that the original ghost 
was supplemented by a “ hooded woman,” 
the matter became doubly interesting. 

** Where wast thou, Jeremy, when thou 
seed ’em?” said Amos Callender, the 
more interested in the thing since he had 
been away “down south” when it was 
first mooted. 

* Houldin’ on to a tree,” said Jeremy ; 
t’ ground fair moved wi’ me I wur that 
feert.” 

“ Art’er sure there were two on ’em this 
time? There'll be a purcession of ’em if 
they go on multiplyin’ and replenishin’ 
theirsels a’ this gate |” 

“T seed t’ felly i’ t? waggoner’s frock, 
and I seed t’ woman after hiw. She wur 
summat like nine feet high. She rose out 
of t’ ground, and kep’ on risin’, and I seed 
her two honds pressed upon her bress, but 
I couldna’ see her face tor t’ hood as wur 
over it. They passed along, and I passed 
along—t’other way.” 

Amos' shook his head. He was, as he 





said to Bess subsequently, “ mithered above 
a bit” with the whole affair, and (pri- 
vately) regarded his boon companions of 
The Safe Retreat as a “soft lot,” not 
excepting little Jake, whose head was 
clearly turned with over-much psalm- 
singing. 

The butler at Dale End—a man of 
superiority and above ali such petty super- 
stitions as ghosts, warnings, and coflin- 
shaped cinders flying into maids’ laps as 
they sat round the fire—took all the 
chatter and wonderment among his fellows 
in the spirit of true philosophy. 

“Just you wait,” said he, “ till Master 
Ralph comes home. There'll be brightness 
enough about the place that day, never 
fear, and the ghosts will all go packing back 
to—wherever they came from.” 

At this hazy allusion cook shuddered, 
but smiled the next moment as she 
resolved to bake a monster cake of un- 
paralleled richness for the heir’s home- 
coming. 

Nurse Prettyman, with the reticence of 
an old retainer, took but small part in 
these discussions, which were, indeed, 
generally carried on behind her ample 
back, 

Though for so many years a martyr to 
Mrs. Geoffrey’s whims and fads, she 
sorrowed sincerely for her mistress, and 
wondered how they should tell Master 
Ralph that she who had been his “ pretty 
mamma” was gone for ever from the place 
that now should know her no more. For 
it was one of the squire’s whims that no 
one should write to Ralph to tell him of 
his mother’s death, 

“TI won’t have the lad travelling home 
with a heavy heart day by day,” said 
he, “and sad thoughts haunting his 
pillow night by night. Time enough to 
tell him when he gets here and has me 
by his side to comfort him. I tell you I 
understand the boy. I know him off by 
heart. You'll see how tender and how 
wise I'll be with him. You'll see—you'll 
see.” 

And the vicar, to whom this specch 
was addressed, at once gave up the idea of 
sending a letter to Ralph’s tutor to catch 
the travellers before they should embark 
upon their homeward voyage. 

Three weeks later, when Cuthbert Deane 
went to the Dale, "he found its master 
eagerly and excitedly superintending cer- 
tain Christmas decoratiuus of the eutrance- 
hall and library. 

“TI want the place to look bright,” he 
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said. “I want to let the boy see how 
welcome he is. There’s no need to tell 
him of the sorrow that has come upon us 
in the first moment of his coming, is there ? 
I should like to hold him in my arms just 
for a moment or two, and see the old 
bright smile upon his face—the smile that 
is like no other—eh, Cuthbert? He’s 
such a happy fellow is my Ralph, and it is 
I who have made him so—I, his father, 
whom he loves, even as ITlove him.” Then 
some compunction seemed to seize. him as 
to his perfect content in the prospect of his 
son’s return, a perfection that for the time 
being had swept aside the remembrance of 
his late bereavement. ‘ Poor Lucy! poor 
girl!” he said, nervously playing with 
some berried holly as he spoke ; “I little 
thought to be keeping Christmas without 
her. You see she was so often ailing— 
she was so seldom anything else. I had 
got used to it—it was sad, but it couldn’t 
be helped. Being used to it, it didn’t 
startle me, and then, as you truly say, 
Turtle’s manner is apt to deceive—it is too 
conciliatory, too bland; but, my dear sir, 
it’s worth a fortune to him! And what 
a good fellow he is, take him all round. 
Do you remember him when that fool 
Oxford shot at the Queen ?—his pockets 
bristling with newspapers like a fort 
with guns, and his wig ready to stand 


on end, I like Turtle—I respect Turtle 
—and he’s a loyal soul. A man’s 
nothing if he isn’t loyal—eh? God save 


the Queen !” 


Here Geoffrey Stirling bared his head a 
moment, and then busied himself over his 
ivy, and holly, and Christmas-roses, as if 
there were nothing else on earth worth 
thinking about. 

“It’s the old story,” said the vicar to his 
wife when he went home; “nervously 
excitable over this or that, flying from this 
subject to that, never sticking long to one. 
The donation he has given me for our poor 
this Christmastide almost takes away my 
breath ; we shall have to feed all the 
parish on turkey and plum-pudding—that’s 
what it is, dear! But where’s Hilda? 
I thought she was coming over to-day to 
suggest all sorts of new and beautiful ideas 
for our church decorations.” 

“Mrs. Devenant is ill,” said Alicia. 

“Tut, tut!” said the vicar; “ that’s 
something new, in truth! But don’t pull 
such a long face over it; no doubt the 
good woman will be better shortly. I 
shouid say her constitution was of iron.” 

Alicia could not help smiling. It was 





so easy to tell by the tone of voice in 
which he spoke of her that Mrs. Devenant 
was no great favourite with Cuthbert. 

“She has taken a severe cold, and is 
feverish,” said Alicia. 

“How do you know? 
write ?” 

“ Yes, Hilda wrote, and I—went.” 

“A day like this! A wind to cut one 
in two! My pet, I will not have you 
running about after all the sick people in 
the parish.” 

“T haven’t been running about after 
all the sick people in the parish. I’ve 
only been running about after Mrs. 
Devenant, and, Cuthbert, she’s a nasty 
cross old thing !” 

“ Alicia !” 

* T don’t care—she is ! 
hard to—Hilda.” 

“Did Hilda tell you so?” 

“ As if she would!” 

“Just so; then you heard it for 
yourself ?” 

“T heard it for myself; and I saw 
the colour flush into the dear child’s 
cheek, and the tears start to her pretty 
eyes; and oh, Cuthbert, how she must 
wish she were back with the nuns of the 
Bon Secours.” 

“T am sorry you think so,” said the 
vicar, beginning to walk up and down 
the room with his hands behind his 
back ; “I am sorry you think there is 
cause. I dislike to think of people 
being unhappy just now—I mean when 
Christmas is at hand. One’s heart always 
seems so full of those words, ‘I am the 
light of the world ;’ one would like the 
Light to shine into all hearts, and to be 
dimmed by no carking cares, no lack of 
love and sympathy.” 

There was no lack of “love and 
sympathy” in St. Mary’s vicarage to dim 
the shine of Christmastide ; but there was 
“carking care” enough before Christmas 
Eve came round. 

For such a stormy December had not 
been known for years, and was not Ralph 
upon the high seas? Gales swept the coast ; 
ships in the many-mouthed harbour of 
Becklington broke from their moorings and 
were drifted away to be seen no more. 
Day by day the papers teemed with 
accounts of disasters at sea, 

No one dare speak of fears to Geoffrey 
Stirling ; and only by increased excitability 
and restless energy did the man himself 
betray the anguish of great dread that 
was gathering about him, 


Did Hilda 


She’s cross and 
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Davey heard him muttering to himself | 
as he fidgeted about in the library ; heard | 


But only to start back with a cry. 
There, in the doorway of the sitting-room, 


him wandering up and down in the night- | stood Davey—or was it his wraith? 


time ; once found him sleeping the sleep | 


In his hand he grasped a paper ; his face 


of utter exhaustion, flung upon his bed, | was pale, his eyes on fire with a wild 


all dressed as he was. | 


Alicia went to see him, and he made her 
sit beside him, held her hand in his, or 
gently patted it as he talked ; told her of | 
all the things that they would do when 
Ralph came home, and took her upstairs | 
to look at the boy’s room, ready as it was | 
even to the smallest detail for its longed-for 
occupant. 

Alicia thought she got through all this 
very well, for her heart was full to over- 
flowing, and once—when such a gust of wind 
came that it seemed as if a giant hand 
grasped the house and shook it, while the 
ivy-sprays scratched wildly at the glass, and 
Gaylad lifted his muzzle and howled an | 
answer to the blast—she had some ado to | 
keep back a sob. 

She was glad to cling closely to her 
husband’s arm all the way home; glad | 
now and again to shelter her face | 
against his shoulder from the sleet that 
drifted so madly on the wind. There was 
a sense of healing and comfort in his near 
presence, in his love, his tender sympathy, 
that she had never needed more. 

All her heart had gone out long since 
to that lonely restless man, Geoffrey 
Stirling, the man who called her old home 
his, and whose soul was bound up in the 
boy for whom he now agonised and 
waited. 

As the vicar and his wife neared home, | 
there came to them, muffled through the | 
snow, the sound of St. Mary’s bells. 





Eve,” said the vicar; “in spite of storm 
enough to blow the old tower down.” 

But to Alicia the chimes had a sad fore- 
boding sound, muffled by the thickly-falling 
snow. 

The light and warmth of home had 
never been more welcome, and she hurried 
into the ruddy glow. 


passion of pain. 

“The ‘ Aladdin,” he gasped. ‘She is 
gone down—with all hands. Good Heaven! 
it will break his heart!” 

“Let us go to him,” said the vicar, 
his own swarthy cheek matching Davey’s 
for pallor, as he hastily buttoned the 
overcoat he had loosened as he came 
in. 

Without a word Alicia tied her veil 
close about her face. Another moment 
and the three were out in the blustering 
night, with the ruddy light of home left 
behind. 

‘Noone but I must tell him. Oh, who 
can love him half so well as I, or tell him 
half so tenderly ?” cried Davey. 

“Tt shall be as you will,” replied the 
vicar. 

So the task was Davey’s. 

The others waited in the hall. 

Davey went in alone to the man who 
years and years before had carried him 
upon his shoulders, and sheltered him 
from harm. 

Geoffrey Stirling was sitting by the fire- 
side, with Gaylad at his feet. 

He was bending down to the old dog, 
and had laid his hand upon the sleek tawny 
head, when Davey came in. 

He looked up, saw the drawn white 
face, the streaming eyes, the outstretched 
trembling hands, and, with a gasping cry, 
clutched the arms of his chair, and leant 


| eagerly forward. 
“The lads are ringing in Christmas | 


Flinging himself down upon his knees 
beside that staring figure, suing, as it 
seemed, for pardon for the pain he must 
inflict, Davey told his tale just in the 
words that first came into his heart to 
utter : 

“Oh, master—master! The sea shall 
| give up its dead, as well as the earth, when 
' the dear Lord comes!” 
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